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A servant entered before the marquis could reply, and, at a 
sign from Napoleon, the old royalist and his daughter were led 
away. They were dazzled, surprised, fascinated. This was 
• just what the emperor wanted. Throughout his whole career, 
he always looked upon attaching the old nobility to his person 
with as much anxiety as to winning a battle. He knew that, 
despite the Revolution, such men had influence ; while deeply 
anxious for an aristocracy in his court, he preferred one old 
count, whose title descended from ancestors dead five hundred 
years before, to a dozen modern barons. Convinced of the real 
harmlessness of the marquis, he considered it as well to attach 
the old noble to his forces. He had found a dinner do this 
very often. 

Helene was overwhelmed. She was certainly elegantly 
dressed, having received a mysterious hint in the morning ; but 
to her the position was new and trying. Her father's words, 
however, roused her. 

" His majesty was really extremely condescending," said 
the old marquis, as he recovered himself. 

His majesty ! thought Helene. He was no longer General 
Buonaparte. 

They were taken to bed-rooms for ten minutes, and then, 
again united, were led to the dining-room. The first person 
who advanced to meet them was Henri de Montbar, who 
did not seem the least surprised at seeing them. He pressed 
them by the hand, and told them the names of the brilliant 
company assembled. Most of them have since become his- 
torical. 

Presently Napoleon and Josephine entered. They passed 
down the room with a word and a smile for all. Josephine 
spoke affectionately to Helene, her story being familiar to her. 

But both father and daughter nearly fainted with emotion, 
when with a smile the emperor shook Montbar by the hand. 

"Bravo, Captain Sabord!" he said, "I hear good news of 
your ship. If I had many such privateers as you, the English 
would be a little less proud on the waters." 

This was said with all the bitterness which characterised 
the Corsican when speaking of the country he hated and 
feared, but they only heard the revelation. Henri de Montbar 
was the notorious and terrible privateer who had, with so 
much audacity and good fortune, always escaped from the 
vigilance and courage of British cruisers. He was one of 
those French sailors, whom, even in the land of sailors, was 
admired by his enemies, — and none can admire a brave enemy 
so well as a British sailor. 

"Monsieur le Marquis," said Napoleon, turning to Ker- 
dougin, " you owe your freedom to Captain Sabord. I hope 
to sign the wedding contract to-morrow." 



" Your majesty's wishes are orders," replied the poor 
marquis, whom this last sentence finished quite. 
Napoleon smiled, and took his seat. 



A few days later, the Marquis de Kerdougin, accompanied 
by the Count and Countess de Montbar, were on their way to 
the old castle. The marquis had remembered his vow, a 
little late it is true ; but adversity had taught him much 
philosophy. 

He thought unceasingly of his interview with the emperor, 
of his dinner with, him, of the splendid marriage ceremony of 
his child, of the contract signed by Napoleon's name— and the 
old man, deprived of his ancient sovereigns, threw all- his 
loyalty at the feet of him who had fascinated him so 
suddenly. 

The happy couple, though in the same carriage, were truly 
alone, and it was only when in sight of Kerdougin that they 
roused the old gentleman. 

They were galloping down the grand alley leading to the 
chateau, which the marquis could scarcely recognise. 

The very day after the departure of M. de Kerdougin, Henri 
de Montbar had set to work. Money and good- will go a long 
way, and three months had sufficed to restore the castle to its 
ancient splendour. But Henri had done more : he had long 
before purchased much of the old estate, but now he bought 
every scrap which could be obtained. All his fortune was in- 
vested in this land, even the price of the good ship U Empcrcur . 
But Napoleon was never niggardly of the riches of France, 
gorged with the plunder of Europe. When Henri de Montbar 
tendered his resignation, he received a munificent cadeau, which 
more than doubled his wealth. 

The old marquis was in ccstacies. • Helene was happy and 
proud, and Henri equally so. He had loved the sea passion- 
ately — as who does not who has revelled in its grandeur? — 
but he found that a wife will draw a man away even from the 
dearest of earthly enjoyments. He found happiness in his mar- 
riage, and proved once more, that a brave and gallant servant of 
his country makes, almost always, the very best husband. He 
has seen and experienced the noise and bustle of life, and 
knows the value of a quiet and domestic fire-side. I can only 
add that, now that France and England are at peace, Henri 
has proved his admiration of his ancient enemies by marrying 
his second daughter to the son of a British officer, who once 
saved his life when he fell bleeding, wounded, and a prisoner 
on an English deck. From this gentleman's mouth I have the 
outline of this narrative, in which the names only are ima- 
ginary. 



PEACOCKS. 



We are not going to write the natural history of the peacock. 
It has been done over and over and over again ; and although 
proverbial philosophy has taught us that a good story cannot 
be told too often, another equally wise saw, with the sharpest 
possible teeth, has assured us that too much of one thing is good 
for nothing. And then, again, supposing that we felt any dis- 
position to write learnedly about this gay plumed bird, and to 
enter into an anatomical inquiry respecting his bony structure, 
his nervous system, and the rest of it,— our space would neces- 
sitate us so mightily to abridge, that Ave should ultimately 
become the modern illustration of an old Latin sarcasm, and 
labouring to be brief become obscure. And, lastly, we are not 
remarkable for our acquaintance with natural history, and 
although our knowledge of ornithology may be sufficient to 
teach us the difference between a hawk and a heron, yet we do 
not profess to be great upon the subject, and have no stray 
letters of the alphabet attached to our name, duly conferred at 
any time by any college anywhere. All we propose to do is to 
gossip about the peacock. 

Oh, a gay gallant is the peacock as he struts about in the 



sunshine: his bright- beautiful coat resplendent in the light, 
Iris sharp eyes looking about as if he courted praise and felt 
that he deserved it; his form so graceful, as his long tail 
sweeps the ground like the train of a countess, or as he some- 
times stands before his less-endowed brethren, and spreads 
that tail of his in a semicircle, all bright and gay, gleaming 
with its black disks and rings of gold. Oh, a noble fellow is 
the peacock : his small head crowned with a crest of feathers, 
choice and straight ; his neck long and slender, tapering grace- 
fully from the breast upwards ; his back and wings of a light 
ash colour, mingled with black ; his head and neck and breast 
of a greenish blue, with a gloss which, in the sunbeams, ap- 
pears exceedingly brilliant ; his eyes set between two stripes, 
of white ; the feathers of his tail of a changeable mix fare of 
green, blue, purple, and gold,— standing thus before us, he is 
one of the most beautiful objects imaginable. 

The earliest mention which we can trace of the peacock is in 
the book of Job. At what period that book was written is itself 
uncertain, but there is little doubt that it is the most ancient 
book in the world. " All men's book" Carlyle calls it, and so 
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it is — a truly catholic production.. There, in the strange 
mysterious story of the man of Uz, God himself challenges 
the patriarch to reply to such questions as, "Hast thou entered 
into the treasures of the snow ? or hast thou seen the treasures 
of the hail ? Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion ? Gayest thou the goodly wings 
to the 'peacock; or wings and feathers unto the ostrich?" 
Even m those early days, when the world was young, the 
peacock was famed for his beautiful plumage, and had become 
an object of general admiration. 

At a later period, when Solomon the Wise was king. over 
Israel, and the fame of his doings was world-wide, peacocks 
but added to the attraction of his court. The glory of the Jewish 
people had culminated in their king. Solomon — whose wisdom 
surpassed the wisdom of the Egyptians ; whose fame was in 
all nations round about ; who had spoken three thousand 
proverbs, and composed a thousand and five songs ; who had 
written of trees, from the cedar in Lebanon to the hyssop 
which grew upon the wall; who was conversant with 
the habits and characters of beasts; and fowl, and creeping 
things, and fishes ; who had received the congratulations of 
surrounding sovereigns ; who had reared the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, employing in the labour thirty thousand men. — even 
Solomon thought it a desirable thing to have the gaudy peacock 
in his court, for once in three years came the navy of Tar- 
shish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. 
It is a high honour to the noble family of peacocks, that Solo- 
mon should have had them imported to his court, in order to 
gratify his taste for the beautiful productions of nature. 

Thus thinking of the great Hebrew king, we are naturally 
led to think of that other mighty sovereign, who, in after 
days, by battle and by victory, established his name for ever in 
the world's history. "We think of Alexander — he who wept 
for other worlds to conquer, — but even then our peacock friend 
has a word to say for himself. "When Alexander was in India, 
he discovered vast numbers of peacocks flying wild on the 
banks of the river Hyarotis. He was so struck with their 
beaut}-, that he laid a heavy fine and punishment on any 
person who should in any way wound, 'injure, or disturb 
them. 

At this same time a pair of peacocks were carried to Athens 
as great curiosities. The rumour of their arrival spread ail 
over Greece. From distant parts the rich and noble took their 
journey to the classical city, and paid handsomely for a view 
of the wonderful birds. Going to look ' at the peacocks was 
not only an expensive but an aristocratical entertainment. 
How greatly admired were that magnificent pair! — how, in 
beholding the gay plumage, the people would listen and 
wonder as the showman of the day informed them that the 
black and ill-favoured legs of the birds were objects of 
aversion, even to the birds themselves, and that they never 
were so happy as when they spread their gorgeous tails, and 
felt the power their appearance exercised on the gay groups of 
sight-seers before them. 

Peacocks were then so highly prized in Greece, that the price 
of a pair of them was more than, thirty pounds of our present 
money. 

At a later period, the Grecian ladies had the tail feathers of 
peacocks arranged in the semicircular sweep, and used them 
as fans. Bright, beautiful fans they were, with the brilliant 
colours and the glittering gold shining in the light, and the 
fashion contributed very greatly to the picturesque costume of 
those ancient dames. 

When the city of the seven hills in its turn began to exercise 
lordship over the world, and the Roman eagle came pouncing 
on the lesser buds of heaven, peacocks were highly esteemed in 
Rome. Rome, the mistress of the world, had grown volup- 
tuous ; she had forgotten the stem energy of her sires, and 
failed to imitate those Romans who — 

-" in Rome's quarrel 



Spared neither lands nor gold, 
Nor limbs, nor life, nor son, nor wife, 
In the brave days of old." 



The days of her laborious infancy were over. She lay down 
to be sl*)rn of her strength ; her native splendour was degraded 
and sullied. Her nobles contended with each other in the 
empty vanity of titles and surnames ; they invented or selected 
the most lofty and sonorous appellations — such as Reburrus 
or Fabunius, Pagonius or Tyrrusius. They mea'sured their 
rank and consequence by the loftiness of their chariots, the 
magnificence of their apparel, the novelty of their pleasures, 
and the delicacy of their food. A strong and especial regard 
had they for the latter. In their journeys into the country, 
the whole body of the household marched with the master. 
The baggage and waggons moved in the front, and were imme- 
diately followed by a multitude of cooks with all the necessary 
kitchen utensils. At the Roman tables, the birds, the squirrels, 
or the fish which appeared of an uncommon size, were contem- 
plated with curious interest, and the scales were duly brought 
to ascertain their exact weight, and notaries were summoned to 
attest, by an authentic record, the truth of the marvellous event. 

In those days it was fashionable among the* great men at 
Rome to eat peacocks, not because peacocks were delicious 
eating, but because they were expensive. The manner in 
which' the peacocks were prepared for table is uncertain : for it 
appears that after the highest seasoning their flesh is still 
black, tough, and, when compared with that of other birds, but 
poor and insipid. But peacock was an aristocratic dish. It 
belonged to a class. The expense prevented the common sort 
from offering so costly a viand. It is said, that the man who 
first undertook to fatten peacocks for the markets made his 
fortune by the trade. Hortentius, the orator, was the Roman 
noble who first ordered them to be served up at his table as 
an article of food, and he became highly celebrated on this 
account. 

How long peacocks were considered a delicious and costly 
article of diet does not appear. In France, during the days of 
King Francis — of cloth of gold renown — these birds w r ere still 
used at the entertainment of the great and noble. At a some- 
what earlier period it seerris that they were eaten in England, 
but at that time they were only introduced to garnish the festive 
board. 

The fashion then was to take off the skin of the bird, and 
having prepared the flesh with salt and spices, the skin was 
again drawn on, so that the bud appeared in full plumage, 
and in nowise injured by the preparation. 
• Thus fitted up for service, it was kept for many years to be 
set on the table in full dress —its tail spread to full proportions, 
and a very marvel to behold— on all great occasions. At 
weddings, and other high times, they filled the beak and 
throat of the bird with cotton and camphor, which was set on 
fire for the entertainment of the company. 

Our first peacocks were brought from the East Indies ; and 
we are assured that they are still found in vast flocks in a wild 
state in Java and Ceylon. iElian says they were brought into 
Greece from a barbarous country. Its introduction to the west 
was probably originally owing simply to the beauty of the bird. 

Aristophanes mentions Persian peacocks, and Suidus calls 
them " Median birds." Aufidius Hmio is charged by Pliny 
with being the first who fatted up the peacock for the feast of 
the luxurious. 

The pea-hen seldom lays above five or six eggs in this cli- 
mate before she sits. Aristotle indeed informs us that she lays 
twelve. It is by no means improbable that she may be thus 
prolific in other and more favourable climates, for it is certain 
that in their own native forests they are numerous beyond ex- 
pression. The common age of the bird is twenty years, and 
not until the third year does it display its gay, beautiful, ana 
variegated plumage. 

m There are various descriptions of this bird, some' of whicn 
are white, others crested; that which is called the peacock 
of Thibet is the most beautiful of the feathered creation, 
containing in its plumage all the most vivid colours, red, blue, 
yellow, and green, disposed in an almost artificial order, as if 
merely to please the eye of the beholder. * 

* Goldsmith. 
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Buftbn says : " Climate has not less influence on the plum- 
age of birds than on the fur of quadrupeds. "We have seen 
that the hare, the ermine, and most other animals, are subject 
to become white in cold countries, especially in winter ; and 
now we find a species of peacock which appears to have 
experienced the same results from the same cause, and more 
important ones still ; for this cause has produced a permanent 
race in this species, and seems to have acted more powerfully 
upon the feathers of this bird, since the whiteness of hares 
and ermine is but transient, taking place during the winter 
only, like that of the wood-hen and lajopus ; but the white 
peacock is always white in summer as in winter, in Rome as 



In the French Encyclopedia, Sonnini says that the race of 
white peacocks is not essentially original to the north, for, in 
1783, a pair of common peacocks produced at Gentilli, near 
Paris, four young ones, two of which preserved the plumage of 
their parents, and two were entirely white. Nevertheless, 
Manduy t, who relates this fact, observes that there was no white 
peacock in the village nor in the environs. The same thing 
occurred, a few years before, in an estate equally near Paris. 
It then appears, that the whiteness of the plumage of the pea- 
cock is a simple accidental variety, which one cannot regard as 
forming a permanent race ; and what seems to prove this still 
more is, that these white peacocks are very rare. 




in Tomeo ; and this new colour has become so fixed, that from 
eggs laid and hatched in Italy come white peacocks." 

Strangely beautiful is this description of peacocks. Although 
the birds be white, a creamy white, they still retain some vestiges 
of the gorgeous colouring peculiar to the species. They carry 
in their plumage the impression of the different colours, indi- 
cated by a whiteness more or less pure. These birds are highly 
valued and produce a strikingly beautiful appearance in a 
group of gay plumed peacocks, bright with all the colours of 
the rainbow. 



A peacock bears the first rank among domestic fowls, as the 
eagle does among the birds of prey; for which reason the 
ancients consecrated the eagle to Jupiter, and the peacock 
to Juno. 

But however beautiful may be the outward form of the 
gaudy bird, the disposition of the peacock is of a very different 
character from its plumage ; and the common people of Italy 
are said to characterise it truly, when they say it has the 
plumage of an angel, the voice of a devil, and the guts 
of a thief. Its loud harsh voice grates unpleasantly' on 
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the ear ; while its insatiable gluttony and spirit of depre- 
dation more than counterbalance the beauty of its external 
form. 

Proudly indeed the peacock moves along, as though he were 
the very king of birds ; proudly he extends that glittering tail 
of his, brightly jewelled, as it seems in the glory of the sun- 
shine,— but he is only beautiful to the eye. What poet can sing 
in praise of the peacock ? Surely the turtle dove, with its plain 
Quaker garb and endearing manners, is far more worthy of the 
poet's song. Pleasant it is to listen to the cuckoo, the plain 



song-cuckoo of Bottom the weaver— the beauteous stranger ot 
the grove, the messenger of spring. But the peacock has no 
other recommendation than that of a fair exterior, a gay and 
gorgeous plumage, — says Young : — 

" How rich the peacock ! what bright glories run 
From plume to plume, and vary in the sun ! 
He proudly spreads them to the golden ray, 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day ; 
With conscious state the specious round displays, 
And slowly moves amid the waving blaze." 



GROTTO OP ST. PAUL AT MALTA. 




NATURAL GROTTO, DEDICATED TO ST. PAUL, IN THE ISLAND OF MALTA. 



In the Mediterranean Sea, about fifty miles from the coast of 
Sicily, is the Island of Malta. It was in the olden time known 
by the name of Oberia, afterwards Ogygia, and was called by 
the Greeks Melita, from which, at last, the Saracens formed 
the appellation of Malta. It is little else than a bare rock, 
about twenty miles in length and twelve in breadth, and 
although it is sometimes called by its inhabitants the flower of 
the sea, possesses little to deserve that name. It produces no 
more corn than barely suffices to maintain its residents for six 
months in the year. Many expedients have been resorted to 
for the purpose of rendering the ground more fruitful, but all 
have failed. Ship-loads of earth have been brought from 
Sicily, and the rocky bottom covered therewith, but the soil 
has in a short time crumbled into dust, there being but little 
rain to preserve it in a proper adhesion. Its inhabitants 
amount to about sixty thousand. The common language of 
the country is a corrupt Arabic, but Italian is spoken in some 
of the towns. 



Malta has had many masters. It is supposed to have been 
originally peopled by the Phcecians ; but these were driven 
out by the Phoenicians, who, in their turn, were conquered and 
expelled by the irresistible power of the Grecian army. The 
Carthaginians won it from the Greeks, but the Roman eagle 
alighted on its craggy heights, and the Carthaginians w<gre sub - 
dued. Upon the declaration of the Roman empire, Malta was 
taken by the Goths ; the Goths were beaten by the Saracens ; 
the Saracens by the Normans. From 1090 to the reign of 
Charles the Fifth, it had the same masters as Sicily, but was 
then presented to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had been successively driven from Palestine and Rhodes. The 
order took possession of their island home, and were henceforth 
recognised in history as the Knights of Malta. 

The Grand Master of the order immediately employed him- 
self in putting the island in a state of defence. The news had 
reached him that the Turkish emperor, Soliman, had given 
orders to Sinan Bassa, whom he had sent to besiege Tripoli, to 



